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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



U.S. DEPAirriitNT OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, OX. 20202 

March 31, 1986 



The Honorable George Bush 
President of the Senate 

Washington, B.C. 20510 ^ 
Dear Mr. President: 

Public Law 98^511 provides for a National Advisory and Coordinating 
Council on Bilingual Education. The law requires that the Council 
''not later than March 31 of each gear, submit a report to the Con- 
gress and the President on tAe condition of bilingual educatior in 
the Nation and on the administration and operation" of the Bilingual 
Education Act. The Tenth Annual Report of the National Advisory and 
Coordinating Council on Bilingual Education is hereby submitted to 
the Senate. • 

The twenty member Council is a mix of educators and non^educators , 
including ''parents of students whose language is other than English," 
as provided lig law, as well as people representing a wide geographic 
distribution of the United States. The members also include individ^ 
uals of Hispanic, Anglo^European , Asian and Native^^American ancestry. 

In this Tenth Annual Report, the Council pursued the new direction of 
study as indicated in the Ninth Annual Report, which was to search 
for ways by which local school systems could have more flexibility in 
their choice of teaching methodologies, and yet meet their responsi^ 
bilities of teaching English to all of their non^English speaking 
students. This recommendation first appeared in the Ninth Report, and 
was accepted by the Secretary of Education, who in public statements, 
as well as in recommendations to Congress, has called for changes in 
Public Law 98^511 that will allow a more equitable allotment of 
federal funds for use of alternative methods of instruction, parties 
ularly those that do not require teaching to be carried out only in 
the native language of the students. 

To further the new direction, the Council now submits to the Congress 
a report containing, significant developments in the history of 
bilingual education, an update on recent research, a plea for the 
"Need for Common Understanding," state assessments of bilingual 
education Cfver the past decade, personal views of NACCBE members, and 
a synopsis of testimony at eight regional hearings. 

This Tenth Annual Report is an exposition of where we have been in 
bilingual education and where we should be going if limited English 
proficient students are to be moved more quickly into the American 
mainstream. 

Sincerely, 




Dr. Anthony Torres 
Chairman 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

ILt. DVAflTMENT OF EDUCATION 
WAtHMOYON, 20202 

MMTGb 31, 1986 



Tbm SoaoTEblm Thomas P. O'Nmill, Jr. 

SpmMJuT of tb» Booam of Smptmsmntativms r 
UmMbtoff^can, D.C. 20510 
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INTRODUCTION 



Controversies surrounding the best means of providing a 
meaningful education for limited-English proficient (LEP) 
students have created an unfortunate polariaatioa. There is 
a need for a dispassionate effort to see the broad spectrum 
of needs of various groups of language-minority students, to 
move away fr:>m cliches that mislead rather than clarify. 

Since the first Bilingual Education Act legislation was 
passed in 196fi, the number of children arriving from coun- 
tries all over the world has greatly increased. The LEP 
population is no lonr.jr concentrated in just a few states, 
but is now scattered throughout all parts of the country. 
Large numbers 02 East Asian and Southeast Asian immigrants 
have settled in all parts of the United States. Political 
instability in various countries around the world causes 
continuing new streams ol refugees and immigrants, many of 
whom have had little or no previous schooling. 

We have to recognize that students arriving in large 
numbers in American classrooms will be linguistically and 
culturally diverse. The broad diversity among the various 
language minority groups suggests that each has its own 
educational needs which may be met in different ways. 

-1- 
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The purpose of the Bilingual Education Act was to help 
non«-English speeJcers learn the English language and to help 
them succeed in school and in society. Instead* this issue 
has become entangled in passionate crusades by legislators # 
educators and parents # Whereby the education of children has 
become a secondary rather than a primary consideration. 
Congress contributed to this dilemma when for the first time 
in its history it legislated a given methodology (P.L. 98«- 
511 » the Bilingual Education Act of 1984). 

Research on bilingual education has been contradictory. 
There are effective bilingual programs but others that are 
ineffective. Bilingual education being a pedagogical method 
is subject to variation and misuse, as is any other single 
methodology^ It is not necessarily superior or inferior to 
all other alternate methodologies. There simply is no con«- 
clusive evidence that bilingual education should be the 
preferred approach to instruction of all languages-minority 
students . 

This being the case# the National Advisory and Coordi- 
nating Council on Bilingual Education has adopted the posi- 
tion that there are reasons for the federal government to 
provide greater flexibility to local districts concerning 
methodologies of second language instruction. On the other 
hand, we urge Congress to ensure that federal agencies 
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respond promptly to any violation of the constitutional 
rights of language minority students to quality education, 
which enables them to succeed academically and to enter the 
mainstreeun of American society. 

There are many quality bilingual, immersion and English- 
as->a-Second Language (ESL) progreuns which have done an ad- 
mirable job preparing limited-English proficient students 
for academic success in spite of changing needs. Many school 
systems are now using more than one methodology to accommo- 
date the needs of their multi-ethnic and culturally diverse 
student population. 

Methodologies are not mutually exclusive. Effective bi- 
lingual programs include strong ESL components. Administra- 
tors and their educational staffs need to determine the 
methods to be used, based on existing resources and compe- 
tence, free from inappropriate political intrusions. 

Focusing on the issue of the fastest means to English 
language proficiency is a simplistic idea, which may sound 
good at first glance, but is not based on the reality of the 
language acquisition process. Research on second-language 
acquisition clearly shows that oral skills for basic commu- 
nicative proficiency can be mastered in a very short time, 
but cognitive academic language proficiency is a much more 
complex and lengthy process. 
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Specialised bilingual and ESL teachers need to concen-* 
trate on language skills and academic proficiency through 
the content areas* Generally # students leaving these spe<- 
cialized programs work in mainstreeua classes for the greater 
part of the school day. 

Effective teacher training programs for all teachers 
need to reflect the changing demographics of the LEP student 
population. Lack of previous educational opportunity is be- 
coming the norm rather than the e2i:ception. 



SECTION I. NEW DIRECTIONS PURSUED 
Significance of Title of NACCBE*3 10th Annual Report 

There is both rhyme and reason in the title of this 
10th Annual Report (A.R.) of NACCBE, because of its con- 
tinuity with the 9th A.R., entitled, "New Directions in 
Late *808." For the 10th A.R., we have merely added the 
word, "Pursued," for that is exactly what we are doing. 
We are following up on the "New Directions" (viz*, an 
expansion of alternative instructional methods to the 
heavy emphasis on transitional bilingual education; see 
page A-3 for the definition of TBE). 
Secretary Bennett and NACCBE's "New Direction" 

On September 26, 1985, Secretary William J. Bennett 
addressed the Association For A Better New York. His 
talk, excerpted below, followed the prime recommendation 
of KACCBE, included in our 9th A.R., sent to him in 
early April 1985, and acknowledged by the Secretary in a 
letter to NACCBE Chairman Anthony Torres, dated July 15, 
1985- 

There follows excerpts from NACCBE ' s recommenda- 
tions (Ninth Annual Report, March, p. 64): 

"1. Encourage alternatives to bilingual education 
(emphasis in original). Educational research does not 
lend itself to hard conclusions as to whether one method 
of teaching children English is better than another. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing body of opinion that 
counsels expansion of barely used alternatives to bilin- 



gual education. One such approach is English-as-a- 
Second Language (ESL) In which language minority 
children are taught English through English." 

There follows excerpts from Secretary Bennett's 
Septeidber 26 address that carry forward NACCBE's recom- 
mendation 

"Congress. . .prescribed education in the student's 
native language as the sole method local school dis- 
tricts seeking funds could use. Why this change? Not 
because research had established the superiority of this 
method to any of the other possible educational methods, 
methods which placed greater emphasis on instruction in 
English. For there was— and is— no evidence of such su- 
periority... 

"Congress lauit year recognized the need for 
programs using alternative instructional methods. These 
methods include * English as a Second Language but it 
limited funding for those progreuns to four percent of 
the total appropriation, leaving local school districts 
still very much constrained. And Congress unfortunately 
further backed away from a clear statement of the goal 
of learning English, by authorizing for the first time 
funding for programs designed simply to maintain student 
competence in the native language. 

"This, then, is where we stand: After seventeen 
years of federal involvement, and $1.7 billion of 
federal funding i we have no evidence that the children 



whom we sought to help.... have benefited. And we P^^^ 
the testimony of an original sponsor of the Bilingi*^^ 
Education kct$ Reprentative James Scheuer of New y^?^^' 
that the Bilingual Education Acts' original purpos^^ 
were perverted and politicized; that instead of heJ^^^"^^^ 
students learn English^ 'the English has been sort 
thinned- out and stretched out and in many cases bidlr1^^^^^Q|[ 
into the mists and all of the courses tended to be 
taught in Spanish. That was not the original interJ^ 
the program. * 

"What then are we to do?. . .Continue down the b^^^ 
failed path on which we have been traveling?... 

"We shall therefore explore with Congress the ^^^^ 
sibility of removing the 4% cap on alternative inst^^^"" 
tional methods... to allow greater flexibility for i^P^^^ 
school districts . . . . " 
''Time For A Change" 

On November 21, 1985, Secretary Bennett propos^^ 
bilingual education regulations to carry out the 
provisions of the Bilingual Education Act of 1984. 
made reference to his September 26 speech and the 
proposals therein: 

"The public's response to these proposals has v^^^ 
gratifying. A number of major newspapers and natiotJ^^ 
magazines have carried editorials supporting our ini^'*'^'** 
tive. Dozens of Congressmen and Senators have indlc^'*^^^ 
that they too believe that it is time for a change, 



wtt ara continuing to discuss with them legislative means 
of restoring clarity and flexibility to the federal bi- 
lingual education program. 

"But along with praise has come criticism. Some 
have charged that our reform proposals are but a smoke- 
screen for plans to cut or even eliminate bilxngual edu- 
cation. Others accuse us of wanting to return language 
minority children to the 'sink or swim' approach' to 
learning English. Some have even suggested that 
parents, teachers, and school officials at the local 
level are incapable (emphasis in original U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education release, November 21, 1985) of making 
40und judgments for their children. None of these 
things are true ....** 
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SECTION II: HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Title VII of Che Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Title VII, 80 often cited in any discussion of the 
funding of bilingual education programs, was enacted in 
1968. It provided short-term help to school districts 
with high concentrations of children with limited Eng- 
lish-speaking ability from low income homes. 

Nothing in the original Title VII legislation 
specifically referred to or required participating 
school districts to use the child's native language in 
instruction. The enacted legislation encouraged dis- 
tricts to devise "new and imaginative," "adequate and 
constructive," and "forward-looking" elementary and 
secondary school programs for the special educational 
needs of children "who are educationally disadvantaged 
because of their inability to speak English." 

The stated Federal goal of Title VII is to 
provide instruction in English. But, as Representative 
James Scheuer, one of the original sponsors of the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1968 noted during the debate 
on the Simpson-Mazzoli immigration bill, on June 19, 
1984: 

"...its original purposes were perverted and 
politicized. I was an original sponsor of the Bilingual 
Education Act, along with Senator Ralph Yarborough of 
Texas, and I remember very well that it was clearly 
intended, the history is perfectly clear, it was 
intended, to be a pressure cooker exposure for the kids 
to learn English from foreign language homes." 



2* The 1967 Senate Committee Report on Pending Bilingual 
Education Amendments 

The Senate Committee report noted that: 

"Because of the need for extensive research, pilot 

projects and demonstrations* the proposed legislation 

does not intend to prescribe the types of prograuns or 

projects that are needed. Such matters are left to the 

discretion aad judgments of the local school districts 

to encourage both varied approaches to the problem and 

also special solutions for a particular problem of a 

given school. " 

3. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provides 

thatj 

"No person in the United States shall, on the 
ground of race* color* or national origin, be excluded 
from participation in* be denied the benefits of* or be 
subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance." 

This statue and its in^lementing regulations 
prohibit discrimination and denial of access to educa- 
tion on the basis of a student's limited-English 
proficiency. Guidelines published by the Office for 
Civil Rights (of the Department of Health* Education* 
and Welfare) to carry out Section 601 of the Act 
clarified the "affirmative steps" that must be taken by 
the districts. It is on this section of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 that the U.S. Supreme Court grounded 
its decision in Lau v. Nichols . 

15 
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4- Impact of Legislative Changes on Bilingual Education 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1968 evolved into a 
restrictive program through legislative changes- In the 
1974 Amendments to Title VII, Congress reduced the 
ability of local education agencies (LEAs) to design 
their own bilingual program. This was the first time 
that transitional bilingual education was mandated. The 
legislative changes came about despite the 1974 Supreme 
Court decision, Lau v. Nichols (414 U.S. 563, 1974) 
which had simply required that schools take some 
affirmative steps to ensure that limited -English 
proficient children receive special attention, but which 
did not specify what had to be done. 

On March 15, 1983, former Secretary of Education T. 
H. Bell transmitted to Congress amendments to the 
Bilingual Education Act (H.R. 2682, the Bilingual 
Education Improvements Act). Congress did not act on 
this proposal which would have broadened the range of 
instructional approaches, focused more strongly on 
capacity building and given priority to projects which 
proposed to serve children whose usual language is not 
English. 

Under the new Bilingual Education Act as amended in 
1984 (Title II, P.L. 98-511), Congress set aside 4% of 
the program funds below $140 million for special 
alternative instructional progreuns which are strategies 
to bilingual education. Congress also authorized funding 




developmental bilingual education programs in which 
learning English and a second language are given equal 
inqportance • 

The pie charts on page 8(a) show the distribution 
of Bilingual Education Act funds for the year 1985* 
Lag v> Nichols 

Since the U«S« Supreme Court decision ( Lau v> 
Nichols, (414 U.S. 563, 1974) is often cited by £)ropon- 
ents of bilingual education as justifying teaching of 
students in their native language — the only way of 
teaching limited-English proficient (LEP) students 
—there follows am account of the landmark decision* 

In the Lau v> Nichols' Supra , case, the parents of 
non«-English speaking Chinese students brought a class 
action suit against the San Francisco Unified School 
District alleging that the failure of the school 
administration to provide supplamental language programs 
denied students the right to equal educational opportun-" 
ity under the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment • 

The court, in finding for the Chinese students, 
grounded its decision on violations of Section 601 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the federal guidelines 
promulgated thereunder, atnd thereby avoided determina- 
tion of the constitutional equal protection claim* 

17 



DISTRIBUTION OF FY85 APPROPRIATION 
BlUNGUAL EDUCATION ACT FUNDS 

($139,265,000) 




DISTRIBUTION OF FY86 FUNDS 

PART A ONLY 
$94,713,000 




Justice William Douglas « writing for the Court t 
held that the HEW guidelines, mandating local school 
districts to take ^'affirmative steps to rectify the 
language deficiency in order to open its instructionai 
program to these students were binding upon all 
local school districts receiving federal financial 
assistance. These guidelines i he said were properly 
issued pursuant to Section 601 of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

The Court did not rule on the appropriateness of 

any particular language program since it was not 

presented with that issue. Instead it said: 

"No specific remedy is urged upon us. Teaching 
English to the students of Chinese ancestry who do not 
speak the language is one choice. Giving instructions 
to this group in Chinese is another. There may be 
others* Petitioner asks only that the Board of Educa- 
tion be directed to apply its expertise directed to the 
problem emd recti^ the situation.** 

Lau Remedies 

The "Lau Remedies" is the common name for an Office 
for Civil Rights (of the Department of Health# Eciuca- 
tion, and Welfare) policy paper entitled Task Force 
Findings Specifying Remedies Available to Eliminate Past 
Educational Practices Rules Unlawful Under Lau v. 
Wichols (1974). The Lau Remedies # written as a result 
of the Supreme Court's decision in the Lau v. Nichols 
case* directed toward school districts and offered 

guid^ X or instruction of elementary and secondary 
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students through their primary language until those 
students were able to participate in class with instruc- 
tion exclusively in English 

Even though the Lau Remedies were never published 
in the Federal Register , they became the guidelines used 
by the Office for Civil Rights to evaluate plans to 
eliminate Title VI (Civil Rights Act) violations 
resulting from exclusion of limited-English proficient 
students • 2 
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SECTION III: NEED FOR COMMON UNDERSTANDING 
The fate of several million limited-English proficient 
students depends on how well and how rapidly they can learn 
English so that they may take advantage of the great 
educational opportunity available to them in the schools of 
our nation* It is imperative^ the4:efore# that all partici- 
pants in the public debate about the education of these 
students at least begin their dialogue with a common* 
understanding of the educational terms and concepts in- 
volved* If this can happen^ there will be a greater chance 
over time of resolving differences so that the best possible 
instructional prograuns will provide Z^Ps with the opportuni- 
ties that should be theirs • . 

In the long# bitter dispute over bilingual education^ 
there has been little about which the two contending sides 
could agree • It seems that in spite of the old saying in 
Spanish^ ^'HablandOt se entiende la gente^" talking has not 
helped most participants in the debate to have a clear 
understanding of either the problems or their solutions. 

One of the major reasons for this dissonance is that 
many of the debaters have misconceived terms that are 
fundamental to an understanding of the problem. There is^ 
for example^ much confusion about what is meant by the term 
bilingual education. Those who support bilingual education 
often seem to be talking about something different than do 
those who oppose the concept. 
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Although there are a number of possible definitions of 
bilingual education, it is Congress and other legislative 
bodies who have created what is indisputably an exclusive 
instructional model in the public schools of America* They 
have done this by their selection of a definition that is so 
limiting that, for all intents and purposes, there can be 
but a single bilingual model* While it is true that there 
are variations on this model — bilingual programs do vary 
to some degree from state to state and from district to 
district* 

What is the accepted definition of bilingual education 
and why does it limit the form which bilingual education can 
take? In the Draft Guidelines for the 1968 Bilingual 
Education Act (Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965) Congress defined bilingual education 
as ***** instruction in two languages as mediums of instruc- 
tion for any part of or all of the school curriculum* " This 
conception of bilingual education has remained virtually 
unchanged: "The use of two languages, one of which is 
English, as the media of instruction in a comprehensive 
school program* " 

Congress ' reason for authorizing instruction in the home 
language of the child was to help him to avoid falling 
behind in the various subjects while he was acquiring 
proficiency in English* While this conviction of the 
le<jislators was carried forward in guidelines, it is 



significant that the Congressional idea of the way in which 
students were to acquire proficiency in English was left 
unstated* 

BlllnquaX Education v* Bllinguallsm : Another source of 
misunderstanding has resulted from the equation: bilingual 
education equals bllinguallsm. While it is true that both 
of these terms refer to the use of the two languages, they 
have quite different meanings. Bilingual education,' in the 
United States at least, refers to subject matter instruction 
given in two languages — whether this type of instruction 
results in proficiency in the use of two languages (bilingu<- 
alism) is another question. 

As the form of the word infers, bllinguallsm usually 
means that either an individual or a group has the ability 
to function in two languages: "His bllinguallsm is an asset 
in his work*" "Bllinguallsm is prevalent in that part of the 
country. " 

Bllinguallsm has also come to have a political def inl-* 
tlon. It can refer to "official bllinguallsm. " This is the 
case in which a political entity metndates the use of two 
languages for various official functions. In the special 
case of bilingual education, it could be realistically 
argued that Instruction in two languages can be mandated, 
but bllinguallsm cannot be mandated. At any rate, bilingual 
education and bllinguallsm are not synonomous. 
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Engli9h-as-a-Second Language (ESL) ; ESL is another term 
that is consistently misused* During a wave of immigration 
in the last centuryi there existed a number of language 
programs in the public schools that were designed to help 
non-English speaking students learn English so that they 
would be able to function in regular classroom instruction* 
These programs are now found at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. There is considerable variation in 
organization and teaching methodology. 

Although they had a common purpose, there was little 
uniformity in the names utilized to describe these programs 
so that in the 1960 *s a ceunpaign was started to standardize 
the name English-as-a-Second Language, the term that is 
generally used today. ESL is a single methodology that has 
as its goal the preparation of non-English speaking students 
for regular school instruction in English. Different 
iiistructional methods and program organization can be used 
to do this, including special subject matter instruction in 
English. What is unique about ESL is that teachers, 
although they need training in second- language teaching 
methodology, need not speak the native language of the 
child. Another advantage of ESL is that the continual 
shortage of certified bilingual teachers (teachers who can 
teach in the native language of the child) ceases to be a 
problem. 
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Won'^Enqliah and Limited-English Speaking Students t 
Congress has had difficulty in distinguishing between 
non-English speaking and limited-English speaking students. 
Both types of students are currently found in bilingual 
programs under the single designation limited-English 
proficiency (LEP) students. Because the degree of English 
language competence these students initially bring to the 
classroom is very different* the instructional programs for 
the two groups should be different. This difference should 
have been recognized in the legislation which established 
bilingual education. 

. The need to develop an adequate oral English base is 
what sets non-English speaking students apart from students 
whOf v^ile they come from homes in which another language is 
spoken* already speak English. The essential element in 
oral proficiency in a new language is the ability to think 
in the new language. The onset of thinking in the new 
language is of great urgency to second- language* learning* 
because it means that they no longer have to translate — to 
move back euid forth from language to language — a frustrat- 
ing exercise that greatly complicates the learning of 
reading and writing. 

The present use of the term LEP (limited-English profi- 
ciency) does not* then* sufficiently identify the educa- 
tional needs of students* because it fails to distinguish 
between those who speak little or no English and those who 
are bilingual with English as one of their languages. Ever. 



though the level of English proficiency of some bilingual 
students may not approach that of some monolingual English 
speaking students, the fact remains that their Bducational 
needs are very different from those of non-English speaking 
children. 



SECTION IV t RECENT SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH 
In recent years, research relating to bilingual 
education lias followed two basic directions • On the one 
hand, there have been evaluative studies of various aspects 
of the organisation and operation of transitional bilingual 
education programs* On the other, studies have been 
designed to attempt to answer the question which is central 
to bilingual education and to other LEP language education 
programs! What type or types of instructional programs are 
most effective in helping LEP students to become proficient 
in English. 

I. A National Evaluation of Services for LEPs in Progress 

Studies which have as their primary goal the evaluation 

of one aspect or another of on-going Title VII programs 

have, for the most part, been funded through the Part 3 

Research mandate of Title VII of the amended Bilingual 

Education Act of 1978. They represent the Department of 

Education's effort to obtain information that will help to 

increase the effectiveness of transitional bilingual 

education programs, and they fall into three categories: 

1« AsseskSiEuent of national needs for bilingual educa- 
tion. 

2« Ixx^rovement in the effectiveness of services to 
students • 

3« Improvements in Title VII program management and 
operation .3 

Of current research efforts focusing on Title VII 
bilingual education, a promising study now in progress has 
already yielded significant data of a descriptive nature 
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andi at a later timei will produce data relating to the 
effectiveness of Title VII bilingual education. Entitled 
"National Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for 
Language-Minority Limited English Proficient Students," the 
study is the roost comprehensive effort by the Department of 
Education to evaluate the Title VII program since the 
American Institute for Research (AIR) study of the mid- '70s* 
Involving approximately 9,500 students in 120 schools in 
18 school districts, the study will span a three-year 
period, terminating with the 1986-87 school year. Its data 
will be collected and statistically analyzed for almost 80 
research questions and sub-questions. 

The study is organized into two broad areas or objec- 
tives, the first of which seeks "to determine the degree to 
which services provided are effective collectively in 
enabling Language Minority limited English proficient 
(LM-LEP) students in grade levels one through five to 
function effectively in all-English medium classrooms." The 
second objective is "to determine which cluster of services 
is most effective under specific conditions." Subsumed 
under these two objectives are a great many research 
questions which cover most aspects of program organization 
and operation.^ 

2. Variations of Research and Evaluations Current Efforts, 
Findings and Trends 

In the past several years, there has been increased 

research attention directed at identifying instructional 

models, other than transitional bilingual education, that 
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ar« effective in promoting English language proficiency for 
LEP students. The Department of Education is currently 
sponsoring a Part B Research study which will compare 
English immersion and dual language programs on a longitudi- 
nal basis* Known as the "'Longitudinal Study of Immersion 
and Dual Language Instruction Programs for Language Minority 
Children, * the five-year study will be completed in Septem- 
ber of 1988. The principal objectives of the study are to 
provide a description of the structured immersion approach 
in the United States and to obtain information that will 
permit a coniparison of the immersion and transitional 
bilingual education programs for helping LEP children to 
perform in English-only classrooms 

There have also been recent reports of immersion studies 
sponsored by agencies other than the U.S. Department of 
Education^ One study reports the findings of a 14-year 
evaluation of an iimnersion program in Uvalde t Texas. ^ This 
study asserts inqproved (30 percent) academic performance 
scores among LEP children taught English through structured 
immersion; that is, content taught in English only, although 
staff were all bilingual. The study also reports greater 
retention performance some years after exiting programs and 
a lower dropout rate in high school. 
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In another part of the country, the State Department of 
Education of New Jersey has recently authorized a three-year 
pilot study of an experimental immersion program in that 
state* It is funded by the federal government and is part 
of a national study. 

a* High Intensity English Language Training 
Other variations of single medium programs are also 
under study* The El Paso Independent School District in 
Texas has released study results of a high intensity 
English language training (HILT) program that prepares 
students for the regular high school curriculum* LEP 
children in the program receive content area instruction 
in sheltered English classes, using the same curricular 
materials as in the mainstream program but with instruc- 
tion given in simplified English* 

Study results indicated that there was a greater 
percentage of HILT students passing sheltered classes 
than the percentage of non-HILT students passing the 
corresponding mains treeun classes* After leaving the 
sheltered classes, the former HILT students continued to 
do well according to the results of the study; overall; 
their passing percentage was comparable to that of 
non-HILT students, and, in some cases, was better *3 
b* Language Separation Approach (LSA) 
Several areas of the country are now experimenting 
with a new type of language program which signals a 
significant change of direction in the theoretical 




rationale for bilingual education • Called the language 
separation approach (LSA), this bilingual education 
variant provides English-only Instruction for certain 
content, areas of uhe curriculum and single medium 
Instruction In the home language for the remaining areas 
of the curriculum. 

In San Antonio # Texas # LSA was employed experiment- 
ally from 1981 to 1984 In a Title VII demonstration 
project, which was jointly sponsored by the University 
of TexM at San Antonio and the Southwest Independent 
School District of San Antonio. The findings of a study 
of the LSA project Indicated that the educational 
results from this approach were comparable to those In 
Instruction In which the two languages were not separ- 
ated but Instead used for concurrent trans latlon«^ 
First reports of an LSA experiment In the Los 
Angeles, Calif ornla^ schools reflect similar results. 
Because of the success of the experiment, the Los 
Angeles Board of Education has recently voted to expand 
the LSA program to ten additional elementary schools In 
that district and the Los Angeles model has been adopted 
by at least one other school district In Southern 
California. 10 

Some advantages attributed to LSA by educators who 
have used the approach are that It has raise « scores on 
standardized tests, made the transition from all-Spanish 
classes to all-English classes easier than for students 
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who have been in traditional bilingual education 
classrooms, lessened the need for bilingual teachers, 
simplified curriculum and lesson planning, and elimina- 
ted the need to translate from one language to an- 
other. H 

While it is undoubtedly too soon to consider LSA, 
or any other experimental approach, the wave of the 
future, the early success of these experiments calls for 
a re-examination of the learning theories generally 
acknowledged to form the theoretical base for the 
various bilingual education approaches. The selection 
of the most effective language learning programs 
possible for LEP students demands a clear understanding 
of the principles involved in the learning of a second 
language • 

c. Natural Language Acquisition 
One of the most promising language learning 
theories today is called "natural language acquisition, " 
or, sometimes, "communicative competence." This theory, 
or set of theories, stresses the value of language 
acquisition through natural language interaction in 
meaningful situations rather than by language taught in 
the classroom in a structured manner. The interaction 
may take place in a myriad of school situations outside 
of the classroom, or in subject matter instruction in 
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the classroom in which the instruction is given in the 
language at a level that is comprehensible to the 
student • 

In part# LSA is based on natural acquisition theory 
— English is acquired through subject matter instruc- 
tion at a comprehensible level and LSA# as well as 
immersion and HILT# are all bilingual education models. 
d« Translation-based Instruction 
In dual medium instructiont translation is the 
principal instructional tool. However, in some of the 
newer models of bilingual education, translation is 
strictly avoids'^ because it is considered to be counter- 
productive » Dr. Stephen Krashen of the University o^ 
Southern California, a theorist who has contributed much 
of the theoretical base for the language separation 
approach, criticized translation-based instruction on a 
number of counts. His major criticism is >:hat transla- 
tion does not work because it keeps the student from 
being motivated to learn English. Beyond this, Krashen 
claims that translation is exhausting for the teacher and 
takes valuable learning time from English-speaking children 
in transitional bilingual classes 
Summary 

Research over the past few years has succeeded in 
identifying and placing in proper perspective some of the 
learning principles of relevance to LEP language education. 
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This increased knowledge of what is significant in the 
language learning process should be of inestimable value in 
creating more effective programs* 

At the time, there is need for Congress to clarify the 
goals it has set for the education of LEPs* It is the 
acquisi xon of English language proficiency that ensures 
academic success in an all-English medium classroom* 

There are policy questions closely related to learning 
th^^ory which need to be answered in the immediate future so 
that effective educational progretms can enable non-English 
speaking children to have educational and social opportuni- 
ties equal to their native English-speaking schoolmates* 



SECTION Vs SELECTED REPORTS ON STATE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Th# Tanth Annual Report Committee sent a letter to 
10 state commlasloners of education requesting their 
"impression of what has happened in the teaching of LEP 
pupils in the past decade The states queried were 
Califomia# Florida* ZllinoiSf New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia and Washington. 

The letter stated, in part, "^We do not wish to burden 
you with intensive research, but you may wish to structure 
your response along the following lines; 

"NusdDer of pupils in the program, 1975, 1985 (or 1984) 
"Nationail origins of pupils served (indicate changes, if 

any) 

"Approximate numbers of pupils in each ethnxc group 
'dumber of full-time teachers in program: Bilingral, 
ESL, Others 

"Approximate cost of teaching LEP's: State and local 
expenditures ' jllar figures for 1975, 1984 or '85); 
percentage from Title (Chapter) 1 funds. 

"Brief statements: Strength of prograua. Where is there 
need for improvement? 

Excerpts from reports of states that replied follow: 
California 

"Programs for LEP students in California were of a 
voluntary nature until the passage of Assembly Bill 1329 in 
1976 • That bill provided for the identification of all 
language minority students,* and their reporting on an annual 



basis* It also provided several program options for 
delivering services to these students •••• In the last four or 
five years school districts have begun to systematically 
provide for LEP students, those special programs of instruc- 
tion as provided by law* • • • 

Number of LEP pupils in California 
1975 233,520 
1985 524,082. 
"2« National Origins of pupils served; 
"California collects data on LEP pupils by primary 
language other than English ~ not according to the stu- 
dents* national origin* The breakdown of LEP students by 
language group for 1985 is as follows: 

1* Spanish 72.6% 6* Korean 1.8% 

2. Vietnamese 5.7% 7. Lao 1#7% 

3* Cantonese 3 •6% 8. Mandarin 1.3% 

4. Pilipino/ 9. Japanese 0,7% 
Tagalog 2.3% 10 • Portuguese 0.5% 

5. Cambodian 2.0% 11* ALL OTHERS 7.7% 

"4. Numbers of full-time teachers in program: 
"Thousands of California teachers serve LEP students. 
Some of them hold credentials as bilingual teachers or 
Language Development Specialists (much like an SSL teacher 
in other states) • • • • 

"Data collected in 1984 indicate that approximately 93% 
of the demand for teachers with bilingual credentials is for 
teachers who can work in Spanish language settings* Of 
8,687 teachers with bilingual certification in the fall of 
1984, 49.6% were Hispanic, 40.2% were white, 4.8% A3ian, 
3.0% black, 1.9% Filipino, and 0.5% were American Indian. 



"5* Approximate cost of teaching LEP students: 

"LEP students are . served by the full range of 

local* state and federal funds for which they are eligible. 

No separate compilation of above-base costs is available. 

The following table provides a summary for 1975 and 1985 for 

specific state allocations, and federal Title VII grants for 

services to LEP students. 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS AVAILABLE TO ASSIST 
SCHOOLS IN PROVIDING SERVICES TO LEP STUDENTS 
(GRANTS TO LEAS ONLY) 



Fiscal 
Year 

1976 



State 



Title VII 



$8.6 Million 
(33%) 

(demonstration grants 
only? not a service 
program) 

233,000 LEP in state. 

Only 69 LEAs were 
funded 



$17.3 Million 

(67% of combined State 
& Title VII monies) 



55,000 students servad 
(24% of LEP in state) 



1985 



$101.1 Million (84%) 
524,000 LEP 



$19.4 Million (16%) 
73,000 LEP (14%) 
132 projects 

"...Use of funding sources for services to LEP students has 
not been compiled. 

"Strengths of California's Efforts to Serve LEP students" 

"Our state progreun ensures that LEP students are 
systematically identified and provides some additional 
resources to schools serving these students. It provides 
guidance to school districts in the use of these resources 
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by requiring a specifici daily focus on English language 
development in conjunction with academic work in English or 
the primary language • • • • 

**We have been fortunate to have had the assistance of 
Title VII funds to assist local school districts to build, 
their capacity to serve LEP students •••• including options 
which need not use bilingual staff for selected 'Impacted 
Languages' where it is determined that neither staff . nor 
training progreuns nor materials exist for such languages 
(Cambodian # Lao# Hmong# Farsi and Russian are currently 
designated Impacted Languages). 

"Needed Improvements 

"•••include providing additional flexibility to school 
districts in the implementation of program options and 
parent notification of these options, and providing addi- 
tional waiver possibilities for grades 7 12 as well as 
incentives for the development of bilingual teachers and 
language development specialists • 

"We wish to strengthen the accountablity procedure to 
ensure that students do achieve English proficiency and 
academic success in English, and expect to place additional 
emphasis on local district evaluation practices which can 
improve the evaluation of services and outcomes for LEP 
students at the local levels 
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"Improvements in Title VII 

"We believe that the federal Title VII program can be 
strengthened by setting firm application dates for grant 
proposals, and announcing these with sufficient time to 
allow for grant awards to be announced in the early summer • 
Only with such advance planning will school districts be 
able to plan for is^lementation of new programs • • • • 

"The current practice of allowing only 3 percent- of the 
grant award for evaluation virtually ensures that school 
districts will provide little useful evaluation information 
for either local or national audiences. 

"Rather than a decreased emphasis on teacher training # 
such as that recently announced by OBEMLA, we urge that 
additional federal funds be invested in training new staff 
work in programs for language minority students, and for 
retraining of existing school staffs. .California faces an 
increasing population of language minority students for the 
balance of the 1980 's and we know that we will need special- 
ly trained staff to successfully teach these students ..." 

Jeunes R« Smith 
Deputy Superintendent 

Curriculum and Instructional Leadership 
California State Department of Education 
Sacramento # Ch 



Florida 

••During the past decade, bilingual education and other 
services to limited English proficiency (LEP) students in 
Florida have experienced a steady growth. Even the sudden 
increase of approximately 17,000 Spanish speaking students, 
due largely to the 1980 influx of Cuban refugees, was 
treated very auccessfullye 

.Florida is quite successful in mainstreaming 
significant numbers of LEP students into the regular program 
each year. This mainstreams each year approximately the 
number of students generated by growth, a process facili- 
tated by resources available to school districts. In 
addition to Title VII funds, the state-funded Intensive 
English Program offers districts the opportunity to serve 
LEP students at a 1.632 cost factor. 

"The increase of services to LEP students from populous 
districts ?.uch as Dade and Broward as well as rural and 
smaller districts such as Escanibia and Putnam, indicated 
success. Thirty-six Florida districts now serve LEP stu- 
dents. Major state universities continue to graduate 
bilingual education teachers as well as teacher trainers-" 

Ralph D. Turlington, 
Commissioner 
Department of Education 
State of Florida 
Talahassee, Florida 32301 
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WW York 

"•••The nuniber of LBP students served by ESEA Title VII 
programs in New York State In 1975 was 33,917. In 1984, the 
latest year for which figures are currently available, the 
number served was 30#739^^^^ 

*Cln] the 1983*84 program year ••• students from 93 
different 'other than English* language backgrounds were 
provided with appropriate bilingual education and/or English 
as a second language (ESL) services • 

"The U^S^ Department of Education has traditionally not 
permitted local educational agencies to use ESEA Title VII 
funds to employ classroom teachers • For this reason, there 
is no data available on this 

"The approximate cost of teaching LEP students varies 
throughout the State and is influenced by such factors as a 
local educational agency's negotiated agreements with 
professional and other staff, the type of program provided 
to the student, etc^^«^^In 1975, the New York State Leglala-* 
tu:^e appropriated $1^96 million in bilingual categorical 
fuiitds, continuing the same appropriation each year through 
1984^ For 1985, the Legislature has appropriated $3 
million • 

"•••in 1982, the Legislature initiated State Limited 
English Proficiency Aid as part of the State aid package • 
During the first year, the weighting was •05 for each 
eligible LEP student in an approved program^ As a result, 
$4*8 million was subsequently distributed to local educa-* 
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tlonal agencies. In 1984 j this weighting was doubled to 
•10* In 1985, it was increased to •12. We project that 
local educational agencies with approved programs will 
generate approximately $13 million annually in additional 
aid. 

'*The amount of ESEA Title VII funding received in Nc!W 
York State in 1984 was $17,384,955. The amount of ECIA 
Chapter I funds provided to programs for LEP students was 
$33,878,753. As local expenditure figures for LEP students 
are not available, it is not possible to provide percent- 
ages. 

••The programs for LEP students in New York State 
continue to improve each year. Reasons for this include: 

o the fact that standards for programs have been 
established through the development of both Commissioner ' s 
Regulations Part 154 (apportionment for pupils with limited 
English proficiency) and State Education Law 3204 (the 
education of students of limited English proficiency). 

o the fact that certification for teachers of LEP 
students has been established through the development of 
Commissioner's Regulations Part 80.9 (bilingual education) 
and 80. 10 (English as a second language). 

o the fact that teachers of LEP students, and local 
educational agencies which employ them, continue to build on 
past dxperien%?e and ongoing training. 

"We continue our efforts to improve our programs. The 
areas of greatest need in our State are: 
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^ a naad to Incraasa tha nunibar of tralnad bilingual 
taachars and othar bilingual profasaionals availabla for 
aiiq>loymant • 

o a naad to incraaaa tha laval of Stata and Fedaral 
funding, a*g*, avary yaar 50% of tha anplicationa for ESEA 
Titla yil funding from Naw York Stata School Oistricta ara 
rajactad dua to inaufflciant funda* 

^ a naad to incraaaa tha laval of rasourcaa to anaura 
that tha apaclal naada of mora racantly arr ivad groupa ara 
mat Whlla continuing to maat tha naad of all LEP atu«- 
dants 

Gordon M* Ambach 

Conmiaaionar of Education 

Naw York Stata Education Dapartmant 

Albany, Naw York 
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Virginia 

"••••We have not coated out a dollar amount for the 
instruction of LEP students* All of the financial support 
is a conibination of state and local money, and that figure 
would be the same for a LEP student as it is for an Eng-» 
lish-speaking student* We have used Title VII funds, an 
2unount ranging each year from $5,000 to 20,000, to provide a 
conference and other technical assistance for those people 
working with ESL and Bilingual Education in Virginia* 

"^Regarding the strengths of the program in Virginia, I 

would single out the diversity of local approaches in 

meeting the needs of the students* Diversity of local 

circumstances usually determines this, and we have had every 

approach from itinerant teachers who move from school to • 

school to work with individual students all the way to 

highly sophisticated bilingual education centers for 

students of different ages, including adults* I would also 

say. that the various localities in the state work together 

effectively in helping each other benefit from the various 

kinds of experience that abound here*" 

Callie P* Shingleton 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Washington 

"•••Bilingual Education in the State of Washington has 
changed dramatically since 1975 • The changes have been 
mainly in two areas i First # the population of LEP children 
has grown enormously/ and second, the treatment and services 
provided LEP children have been refined and are now much 
more focused than before* 

"In 1975 the state had no specific state- funded* bilin- 
gual program, although some state funds were available under 
a compensatory program that existed at the time^ About 1976 
the first wave of Southeast Asian refugees began to arrive 
and the nuniber increased steadily until Washington State now 
has the 3rd largest total Southeast Asian refugee popula- 
tion* During all the years from 1975, the 'regular' LEP 
population was also increasing so that the limited English 
proficient student population is far larger than at any time 
in the state's history • The brief chart below will be 
helpful in depicting the general trend in minority enroll- 
ments s 

1970 1984 

''Asian 10,784 33,965 1^3% to 4^58% of total school 

population 

"Hispanic 14,982 28,632 1^8% to 3^68% of total school 

population 

"There are currently 11,638 students enrolled in 
bilingual programs in 110 school districts • 
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" National Origina 

Approximately 51% of the LEP students served are of 
Asian origin, with 49% of Hispanic origin. The only change 
is in the increase of Asian students attributable to the 
refugee situation. Prior to the arrival of Indochinese 
refugees, students of Hispanic background comprised the 
largest group of LEP students receiving services. 



'' Number of pupils served by ethnic group 



Hispanic 


5540 


40.0% 


(LEP) 


Czunbodlan 


2036 


14.7% 


(of LEP) 


Vietnamese 


1888 


13.6% 


(of LEP) 


LAO 


924 


6.7% 


(of LEP) 


Chinese Languages 


882 


6.4% 


(of LEP) 


Korean 


824 


5.9% 


(of LEP) 


Phllllplne Languages 


400 


2.9% 


(of LEP) 


Japanese 


272 


2.0% 


(of LEP) 


Mien 


181 


1.3% 


(of LEP) 


Hmong 


165 


1.2% 


(of LEP) 


Middle Eastern 


153 


1.1% 


(of LEP) 


Samoan 


67 


0.5% 


(of LEP) 


Other 


525 


3.8% 


(of LEP) 


Total 


13,857 







"NOTE: This total is a duplicate count. It includes all 
children served in bilingual programs during 1984-1985 
regardless of whether they left the program or not .... 
" Teachers 

"•..there are 510 certificated teachers and 482 non- 
certificated (aides) teachers who work in bilingual/ESL pro- 
grams. Many are not full time in the programs. We have 
more ESL programs than bilingual, but no exact statistics 
are available at present. 



"Cost . 

"The average extra cost of providing specialized 
services to LEP students as estimated by school districts is 
around $700.00 per child* This is a highly subjective 
estimate and many variations exist. The largest districts 
report extra costs in the vicinity of $1,500 per child • 

"This state appropriates approximately $2.5 million 
every biennium for a state-funded bilingual/ESL program. 
This program serves 12#000 students in 110 school districts 
currently. Title VII has provided between $1*5 and $2.0 
million over the past few years* This amount funds programs 
in 8--10 school districts. 
"Comments 

"The strength of the Washington State Bilingual/ESL 
Program is the commitment of the State Legislature to 
providing assistance to students who come from homes where 
English is not the primary language, and whose English 
language skills are deficient. This commitment has resulted 
in a flexible program which provides just under $400.00 for 
every eligible LEP child each year. 

"A definite weak area is the small — sometimes rural 
school enrolling small numbers of LEP students. Many of 
these programs are run by persons with no training or 
background in bilingual ed. or ESL, and the number of 
students is so small that not much money is generated, even 
from multiple sources* We have made a special project of 
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these programs for the current year and are giving them much 
more direct technical assistance, workshops, special 
training, etc. 

"•Title VII has been the nucleus — the beginning — of 
all bilingual activity in this state • • • • 

**In this agency we are deeply disturbed by the careless 
—capricious ~ statements appearing on the national scene 
suggesting that Title VII has been a failure. We can prove 
that this is not so, and we deplore the impression left in 
many minds that support of programs for limited English 
proficient students has been a waste of money. Very few 
people — including our state legislators — understand the 
technical distinction between bilingual education and ESL. 
The tendency is to conclude that all such programs are 
unnecessary, even those that do not use the child's language 
for instruction. 

"•in this state we support flexibility in programs. We 
helped to pass the Alternative Instruction section in the 
Reauthorized Act. But we most certainly do not intend to 
imply that bilingual programs "do not work.* We know they 
do, although they may not be appropriate in all situations. 
We hope the Advisory Council can make a few rational 
statements publicly which might help to reduce the posturing 
and mythology which seems to surround any discussion of 
bilingual education." 

Keith Crosbie, Coordinator 
Bilingual Education and 
Foreign Languages 



SECTION Vis MORE SERVICE FOR A SPECIAL POPULATION — ASIAN 
AMERICANS 

The fastest growing minority in the United States is the 
Asians-Americans* Their nuxnber in 1980 was 147 percent 
higher than in 1970* The present Asians-American population 
in the nation is 5*1 million (San Francisco Chronicle # Oct* 
10, 1985). 

More than two^thirds of the Asian-American population 
speak an Asian tongue at home. Over one*-third (36 percent) 
reside in California. According to a census conducted by 
the California State Department of Education, more than half 
of Asian students in California public schools are lim- 
ited-English proficient* They are concentrated in the San 
Francisco Bay area, the Los Angeles metropolitan area and 
San Diego county. 

Asian parents place high value on education* It is a 
priority with them* They work hard, are self-sufficient and 
receive less funding money, based on their numbers, ihan 
other minority groups. The only government assistance they 
demand is equal educational opportunity for their LEP 
offspring, whose future is very important to them. The need 
for English instruction tailored to the newly arriving Asian 
immigrant children is urgent. 

The cultural diversity of Asian-Americans has been a 
challenge to bilingual programs. Unlike Hispanics, ian- 
Americans include groups with distinctly different lan- 
guages. Unfortunately, few services have been provided to 
Asian LEP students in the schools. Deficiencies include 



curriculums, instructional materials, and trained bilin- 
gual/ESL teachers who are understanding of the emotional 
problems and cultural heritages of Asian immigrant children. 

Although the number of Asian LEP students is increasing, 
the need for transitional language training has not been 
demonstrated in any of the 16 federally-funded Multifunc- 
tional Resource Centers (MFC). They have the major respon- 
sibility for providing technical assistance to SEAs and LEAs 
for Asian language groups dispersed throughout the United 
States* MFCs are supposed to train teachers, administra- 
tors, and other school support staff, on methods and 
approaches for implementing programs, including alternative 
methods that best meet the unique cultural and linguistic 
needs of Asian LEP students. Asian personnel are underrep- 
resented in MFCs* There are only three full-time staff 
people. There are no full-time Asian staff in the San 
Francisco-Oakland area, where over 20 percent of the student 
body is Asian. 

Asian languages are different from Indo-European 
languages and require specially trained "-eachers and 
well-developed instructional materials* The shortage of 
Asian bilingual teachers is compounded by the linguistic 
diversity of the Asian population. The development of 
instructional materials is limited by the lack of market for 
commercial publishers. 
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A majority of Asian-American children are foreign born* 
Their achievement test scores are lower than the average 
white students and are related to length of residence in the 
United States. Those who have lived in the United States 
for five or fewer years scored substantially lower than 
white students in both science and verbal skills. Recent 
immigrants made much less progress in their verbal scores 
^ during a two-year period* compared to white and other Asian 
children who have resided in the U.S. for more than ten 
years. 13 

Evidently* recent Asian-American immigrant students need 
special language instmiction to remedy the inadequate or 
inappropriate assistance they are receiving. In general, 

# 

the academic achievement of many Asian students at all 
levels — primary and secondary — is adversely affected by 
language problems.- As a result, their options for study and 
career preparation have been restricted and jeopardized. 
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SECTION VII: PUBLIC OUTREACH: REGIONAL HEARINGS 
The Council holds public hearings to assist in determine 
Ing the needs for programs that will advance fluency in 
English for LEP students. During 1985, public hearings were 
held in eight cities — Bostonf Philadelphia, Seattle, 
ChlcagOf Detroit, San Juan, El Paso and Houston. 

There follows a brief synopsis of recommendations made 
by persons testifying at the hearings. Audio tapes of the 
hearings, except for the Boston hearing, are available at 
OBEMLA* 

Boston, Nov. 14# 1985 

1. Of 35 witnesses heard, 10 voiced a positive 
attitude towards ESL and different alternatives, 22 strongly 
endorsed TBE, 3 were neutral. 

2. ESL students are encouraged to maintain their 
cultural identities and to enroll in upper level language 
classes to maintain their bilingualism. 

3. Proponents of TBE cite problems in finding quali- 
fied native language teachers. There are not enough 
certified teachers in the area to serve all the language 
groups . 

4. The dropout rate is a sensitive measure of success 
of the TBE program. TBE proponents point to the great 
increase in the number of LEP students finishing high school 
as a positive aspect of TBE programs. 
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5« Proponents of TBE want the 4% percent cap on 
alternative methods of Instructlonf as provided in the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1984 to be retained* ESL 
proponents want the cap removed. 

6« Several witnesses advocated better teacher training 
programs for both bilingual and ESL staff and for more 
attention to be given to the assessment of LEP students with 
special needs* 

7« The only taxpayer identifying himself as such 
strongly endorsed ESL only instruction and objected to TBE 
because students in that program were not learning English 
well* 

8« The business community has become involved with the 
personal and professional problems to address those needs. 

9« The Superintendent of the Hartford Public Schools 
stated that NACCBE members should be advocates of transi- 
tional bilingual education (TBE)t and if they were not 100 
percent in favor of bilingual education, they should resign* 
Philadelphia . Nov. 15, 1985 

1. iravajos need bilingual education because of their 
isolation. Children who get a mix of both Navajo and 
English are not getting good at either* The Navajo language 
is essential if the cultural identity of Navajos is to be 
preserved. 

2. Spanish-speaking children who return to Puerto Rico 
are losing academic ground* 
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3. The Hispanic dropout rate, compared with whites or 
blacks^ ia high. 

4. There is a need for more fully trained bilingual 
education teachers, not Spanish-speaking substitute tr ch- 
ars. There is also a need for better techniques in diagnos- 
ing language problems. 

5* The question of whether high school graduation 
requirements should make provision for LEPs was raised. 

6. Dissatisfaction with the rate at which children are 
exiting from bilingual education programs was expressed. 

7. There is a need for stressing native culture for 
children * s self-image • 

8. Non-Hispanics, who enroll in ESL, learn English in 
one to two years and no longer need even ESL to keep up 
academically. Parochial school students, who are taught in 
English only, are academic achievers. 

9. The business community is beginning to become 
involved in trying to help LEPs succeed in getting and 
holding jobs. 

Seattle , Nov. 18, 1985 

1. While only 11 individuals made presentations to the 
Council, several common intentiona and requests arose out of 
the testimony. 

2. There is a need for flexibility of instructional 
methodology. 



3l Th«ra la a naad for apeclal aervlcaa and programa 
for LEPa • Soma dlatrlcta axpact to doubla thalr LEP popula- 
tion ovar tha nazt flva yaara. Othara cltad a auddan Influx 
of racant inmigranta who apaak languagaa for which tha 
diatrict ia unpraparad« 

4# Tha dropout rata among aacondary achool atudanta ia 
alarming. A aignificant numbar of thaaa ara LEPa« Thara ia 
a aarioua naad to addraaa tha dropout problam. 

5« Thara ia a graat naad for mora raaliatic training 
of taachara of LEPa* 

6« Mora amphaaia on parantal participation ia naadad* 
Chicago f JSov. 21, 1985 

I« Thara ia a lack of bilingual roatariala for Aaian 
childran and a naad for programa to aarva tham. 

2« Tha naad for bilingual taachara and taachar aidea 
ia ao graat that Chicago had to aaak Hiapanic bilingual 
taachara. in Puarto Rico« 

; 3 Zllinoia ia not racaiving a fair ahara of Titla VII 
funda* Mora funda ahould ba channalad into tha preparation 
of bilingual taachara • Funda might alao ba uaad for 
initiating affactiva taachar-training prograuna. 

4« ESL haa baan vary auccaaaful in many caaaa* Thia 
mathod and othar altarnativa programa ahould ba funded and 
implamantad. 
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Detroit ; Nov. 22, 1985 

1. There is a remarkable diversity of linguistic and 
cultural groups in today's Michigan schools. Considerable 
flexibility in methodology has been permitted from school to 
school and district to district across the state. 

2. While under Michigan law the home language of the 
LEP student must be used in instruction, this can be reduced 
to only 5 percent of the instructional time, depending on 
the situation. 

3. There is some confusion about the intent of 
Congress that Title VII funding be used for capacity 
building. Witnesses referred to the need in various school 
districts for Title VII funds to help relieve local and 
state burdens in financing bilingual education programs, or 
for funding above the present level to establish programs 
not directly related to the learning of English by LEP 
children. 

4. One successful language learner — a student — told 
the panel: "The most important thing that helped me was 
communicating with different people from other countries." 
She said, "The ESL classes opened my eyes to a world of 
learning and I was lucky to do so well and to get ahead like 
I did." 

5. A teacher testified, "Most of these students do 
want to learn English and many do pick it up in the gym 
area, the cafeteria, or on their way to and fron chool....l 
have seen some students who need to speak their native 
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languagtt^ Chaldean or Arabic* In class once In a while. The 
native language is allowed to be spoken only when students 
need help with a question or need a clarification of 
something that is taught in a lesson. .. .Most students find 
that depending too heavily on their native language may 
hinder or delay their progress in English. .. .From loy 
observation* the students appear to feel at home and 
comfortable in their ESL classes by virtue of association 
and familiarity and having that common goal of learning 
English together." 

6. There is a need for special programs in vocational 
education for LEP students at the secondary level . 
Puerto RicO i Dec. 6* 1985 

1* Puerto Rican students who never leave the island 

> 

follow a curriculum totally in Spanish with the exception of 
one hour of English a day. If they go on to college* there 
is general consternation when they find that textbooks are 
in English and they are too difficult for them to use. There 
was a cry for help by the federal government to vitalize the 
English curriculum in the lower schools. 

2* Students who are bom on the mainland and move to 
the island suffer an incredible handicap. In Puerto Rico 
they are immersed in Spanish. They achieve "A's" in the 
one-hour English class* but they work in texts that are five 
grades below their level. When it comes time to take 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests they have difficulty taking them 
in either language^ These students are more or l«dss fluent 
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in English and Spanish for everyday communication, but do 
not have the level of proficiency to succeed in academic 
subjects. 

3« There is a consensus €unong parents that the public 
schools are not meeting the needs of their children. The 
private schools are of little help, because the all-English 
curriculum is beyond the ability of the children who 
transfer from the public schools. 

4. There is a need for Federal help to resolve the 
problem of children who are taught in Spanish in the public 
schools and later must cope with an English medium of 
instruction in college. For those who do not go to college, 
they find that the mastery of English is a prerequsite to 
holding a job* 
El Paso , Dec. 12, 1985 

1. In Texas, there is a new pre-kindergarten program 
for four-year-olds and a pre-school summer program with the 
goal of maJcing the transition to English as early as 
possible. 

2. Bilingual education is not mandated in Oklahoma. 
Title VII funds have been used to serve Asians, Choctaw, 
Seminole-Creek, Cherokee, Spanish and various others. There 
is a need for more community organizations. 

3* There is a lack of qualified bilingual education 
teachers in Arizona. Tucson schools serve some 50 language 
groups, the largest being English, Spanish and Yaqui. The 
Spanish-speaking population, currently about 10,200 stu- 
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^.•ntSf is growing by about 21000 a year; as opposed to about 
100 per year for all other language groups* Much of the 
funding is now from local school district funds. 

4* In Texas, LEPs are placed inappropriately in 
special education classes* There is a need for appropriate 
assessment procedures for LEPs and for special education 
teacher*training programs* 

S. In Ogden, Utah# there are about 50 different 
language groups # largely because of the Mormon missionary 
system and the Hill Air Force Base. Bilingual education is 
not mandated in Utah, but there is a wide selection of 
certified teachers and educational aides attributed to the 
aforementioned special factors • 

6« New Mexico called for teacher-training programs, 
especially in the area of Native^-Americetn populations. There 
is a desire for bilingual education programs to be designed 
and administered on a local basis* 
Houston , Dec. 13, 1985 

1* Business has become involved in helping LEPs to 
learn English. Volunteers from the business community are 
teaching LEPs, about 70 percent of whom are Hispanic. 

2. Asian«ethnic students are either doing exception- 
ally well or very poorly in school. Programs that allow 
only one hour of instinaction in English are unsatisfactory. 
Ineffective programs are responsible for the dropout 
problem. 
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3. If Asian students are to be helped i it will be 
necessary to obtain assistance from Asian organizations and 
Asian community leaders. Transitional bilingual education 
is the answer. 

4. One Asian-American, contrary to most witnesses, 
advocates intensive ESL programs over bilingual education. 
''For Asians # bilingual education doesn't work," she said. 
She proposes that Asian-Pacific-Americans be put in inten- 
sive ESL for the majority of their class time with the 
remainder spent in math and reading. Once the students are 
proficient in English they can "pursue other curriculum 
with . » . confidence . " 

5. Despite massive efforts at recruitment, the Houston 
Independent School District has a continuing short-fall of 
appropriately trained bilingual education teachers to meet 
the needs of a growing population of LEPs. 

6. Local school districts need to support Asian 
parents* efforts to preserve their own language and cultural 
heritages by the reduction in classroom rent. 



SECTION VIZZt RECOMMENDATIONS 
!• Rmov tha 4% cap on alternative instructional methoda « 
We recommend that there be greater stress on 
special alternative instructional methods, rather than 
continued heavy emphasis on tretnsitional bilingual edu- 
cation. 

We have noted the severe stricture placed on 
alternatives by the requirement in the Bilingual" 
Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-511) that only 4 percent 
of the nation's budget for bilingual education be used 
for alternative approaches not using the native lan- 
guages of the students. This ratio can be altered only 
by the Congress* 
2. Allow decisions on methodology at the local level. 

We have gleaned from regional hearings and ex- 
changes at our NACCBE meetings that decisions on 
methodology can best be made at the local level. This 
is consistent with the tradition in American education 
that reposes decision-making in curriculum matters with 
the state and local people. 

We are aware that state and local authorities may 
elect to continue emphasis on bilingual education, 
rather than attempt alternatives. It is NACCBE 's hope 
that experience in the field will make for a better 
balance in methodology. 
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While the Council strongly supports giving local 
educators decision-making powers on methodology, we 
insist that special needs of limited-English proficient 
students be met to ensure equality of educational 
opportunities • 

Increase funding for limited-English proficient stu - 
dents > 

The increase in the number of LEPs requires 
increased funding for OBEMLA if the needs of these new 
Americans are to be met* 

Seek better methods of identifying special needs > 

We call upon the Secretary of Education to fund 
research projects on better methods of identifying 
bilingual students with special needs and training for 
professional staff to work with these children. While 
bilingual students are entitled to all forms of compen- 
satory education that are available to their native 
English-speaking classmates, they should not be placed 
inappropriately in special education classes. 
Seek to reduce high dropout rate in secondary schools. 

We call upon the Secretary of Education to address 
the pressing needs of secondary school students whose 
dropout rate is excessive « The dropout rate of LEPs is 
higher than that of the general secondary school 
population. 
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6^ Increase reaeareh efforts I 

W« call upon tha Secretary of Education to increas 
th* nuaaber of projects given to research and evaluation 
of language learning and language teaching theory. 

7. Inprove teacher training. 

We call i^n the Secretary of Education to promote 

better, teacher training for bilingual, ESL and main- 
stream teachers* as welL as special education teachers. 
The latter two categories of teachers are encountering 
LEPs in larger numbers. 

8* Avoid improper placement of LEPs in special education 
classes. . 

Unfortunately, many educators assess needs of 
limited English proficient students Inappropriately. Zr 
many cases* such students are coded as special educatior 
Students through ignorance of their needs* or for 
reasons of expediency. Bilingual education programming 
provides equality of opportunity for non-English or 
limited-English speaking children under compensatory 
education laws? but* such children* with some excep- 
tions* as in the general population* should not be 
placed in special education. We call upon the Secretary 
of Education to use his office to help prevent inappro- 
priate placement of children in special education 
programs . 
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APPENDIX A, ACRONYMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 



AR 


Annual Report 


EC I A 


Education Consolidation and Improvement Act ^ 


ESEA 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 


ESL 


English-as-a-Second Language 


HILT 


High Intensity English Language Training 


LEA 


Local Education Agency 


LEP 


Limited-English Proficiency 




Language Minority 


LSA 


Language Separation Approach 


NRC 


Multifunctional Resource Center 


NAACBE 


National Advisory and Coordinating Council on 
Bilingual Education 



OBEMLA Office of Bilingual Education and Minority L.^nguage 
Affairs 

SEA State Education Agency 

TBE Transitional Bilingual Education 
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APPENDIX B. DEFINITIONS 



Capacity Building . The commitment of school districts and 

r 

other entities receiving a federal grant to sustain a 
program of bilingual education at the elementary and 
secondary level on a regular basis when federal funding is 
reduced or no longer available o 

Developmental Bilingual Education . Development programs are 
full-time instructional programs of English and second 
language instruction designed to help children achieve 
competence f • sh and a second language. Classes, where 

possible.- inct r^s proximately equal numbers of native 

English nr -^^ir .id those LEP students whose native 
language is the v^eccn^ latiguage of instruction and study. 
English-as-a-Second Language . ESL is a specialized approach 
for the teachivig of English language skills: listening, 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. This method- 
ology may be used to instruct students from various language 
backgrounds at the same time, in the same classroom. 
Teachers' instructions are .given only in English. Teachers 
need not be bilingual. ESL employs a special curriculum to 
taach language for both social uses and fcr academic 
achievement. 

Immersion . In this language-learning methodology students 
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are placed in an environment where English is the language 

of instruction, A special curriculum is used for teaching 

of concepts in the content area. The immersion teacher 

r 

understands the non-En^^lish language^ and students. 
Teachers respond in English, but may occasionally use the 
home language to clarify instruction. The theory proposes 
that language lessons are based on academic content and 
social situations, therefore allowed both content and 
language learning to go forward simultaneoulsy 
Part B Rewrch , Under Part B of Title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, as amended, the Department 
of Education spends $4 to $5 million each year on research 
and evaluation directly procured by the government. 
Title VII . This part of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, as amended by Pub. 1. 98-511, 20 
O.S.C. 3221-3262, details the federal role in providing 
funding of bilingual education programs for limited-English 
proficient students. The decision to implement a bilingual 
education program is at the discretion of the local educa- 
tion agencies (LEAS) . 

Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) . it is defined in 
the Bilingual Education Act of 1984, Section 703 (a) (4) (A) 
to mean: "a program of instruction, designed for children of 
limited-English proficiency in elementary or secondary 



schools, which provides, with respect to the years of study 
to which such program is applicable, structured English 
language instruction, and, to the extent necessary to allow 
a child to achieve competence in the English language, 
instruction in the child's native language. Such instruc«< 
tion shall, to the extent necessary, be in all courses or 
subjects of study which will allow a child to meet 
grade-promotion and graduation standards.** 
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APPENDIX C 

U.S. Department of EDUCATION BUDGET for BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



FY 1985 

GRANTS to SCHOOL DISTRICTS ..... $99,230,000 

TRAINING GRANTS 28,500,000 

SUPPORT SER7ICES 11,335,000 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 3r686,000 

EMERGENCY IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 30,000,000 

TOTAL, BILINGUAL EDUCATION $172,951,000 

FY 1986 

GRANTS to SCHOOL DISTRICTS $95,099,000 

TRAINING GRANTS 33,566,000 

SUPPORT SERVICES 10,600,000 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 3,686,000 

EMERGENCY IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 30,000,000 

TOTAL, BILINGUAL EDUCATION $172,951,000 
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APPBOIX D*. OBE^ 1985 AWARDS 





Nunber of 
Awards 


Nixnber of 

Proposals Total f Funds 
Received for Awards 


Transitional Bilingual Education 


538 


751 76,843,399 


OtvttlopBMntal Bilingual Education 


2 


11 242,126 


^pacial Alternativa 


35 


104 5,267,092 


Acadamic Excellanca 


37 


38 6,166,784 


Vamily English Litecasy 


4 


50 496,534 


Slpaeial Populations 


27 


85 3,428,848 


Program Ccncxsnants 


Nmdser of Awards Amount 


Statii Prograns 


49 


$ 5,000,000 


Evaluation Assisttinc* Centers 


1 


9 500,^^0 


Multifunctional Saaourcs 


16 


$10,000,000 


Canters 






National Clearingbouse for 


1 


$ 1,200,000 


Bilingual Education 






Resaardi Program 


19 


$ 3,600,000 


Materials Oevelopnent Progrzn 


2 


$ 250,000 



1985 Actual 

Training $22,993,740 
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IHE graduate/undergraduate 15 , 965 , 000 

Nunber of programs 148 

Fellowships 5,000,000 

f 

Number of fellows 514 

Nuoter of projects 38 

Grants to schools of education $ 200,000 

tJianber of programs 8 

Training institutes $2,400,000 

NiatiDer of programs 12 

Source ; CBEMLA 
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9a»»u 


s.a 


1,317,929 


299,926 


4.1 




1O1*0S« 


s»sac 


l.S 


121,«9C 


2a,a94 


9.9 
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APPENDIX G. NAOCBE BODGETS 1983-85 



ACTOAL EXPENSES ACTOAL EXPENSES ACTOAL EXPENSES 
1982-1983 1983-1984 1984-1985 

1 



Ttavel 6 Pbt Dien 


$61,946*77 


$47,410.22 


$32,079.95 


liooorariun 


25,275.60 


25,660.05 


20,859.13 


Tslephom, Taxi, 
ExptMs Mail 


34.95 


721.45 


278.67 


OONIRACTS 






• 


-Court Reports 


5,032.33 


2,737.35 


4,606.59 


-Antxual Reports 


9,227.00 


8,900.00 


-0- 


^onf crano* Rood Rantal 


50.00 


550.00 


69.85 


•^Sapm Racorder 


-0- 


445.00 


-0- 


St^li«s 


r;5.«ii 


227.98 


406.69 


Field Readers 


690.00 


230.00 


-0- 


Printing 


-0- 


-0- 


2,100.00 


Total 


9102,532.36 


$86,892.05 


$60,400.88 
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UNTTEO STATES DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
naatcRiTAiiy 



eiAITSB 



National Mviiotv and Cgegdlnatinq Cooneil 
on ■llinquai iBoueataon 



Authority 



Vhi« eouneil it aathorisod by toetion 7S2 of tho Bilingual Idueatien 
Aetf as onondod (20 0«f«C« 32f2)« Xt it fovornod by tho provitions 
of Part D of tho Conoral Education Provitiont Act (20 O.S.C. 1233 ot 
ooQ.) and tho Podoral Advitery Coamittoo Act (S D«8«C« Appondix 2)» 
. wETch aot forth atandaxdt fox tho foraation and ato of advitory 
eonittoot* 

Purpoto and Pnnctiont 

Tho Council advitot tho Socrotary of Education and tho Diroctor of 
tho Offico of Bilingual Education and Minority languagot Affairt 
(OBEMLA) in tho pxoparation of gonoral xogulationt and on 'policy 
■attort ariting in tho adninittration and oporation of tho Bilingual 
Education Actf including tho dovolofiaont of exitoria for approval of 
applieatioat and plant ondox tho Act» and tho adminittxation and 
opoxation of ethox pxogxaait fox poxtont of liaitod Englith pxofi- 
eioney. Tho focxotaxy eontultt vith tho Council en (1) fogulatiens 
«ndox Soctiont 703 (b) (11 and 733 of tho Aeti (2) tho iaplonontation 
of tho fotpontibilitiot oS tho focxotaxy folating to fotoareh and 
dovolopaont undox foetion 73S of tho Aeti and (3) tho Bocxotaxy't 
copoxt en tho condition of bilingual education ondox Boction 7S1 (c) 
ef tho Act* Tho Dixoctox of the Batieoal Snttitoto of Education 
(HIE) eontultt with tho Dixoctox ef tho Office ef Bilingual Educa- 
tion and Ninoxity banguagot Affaixs COBBMLA) and tho Council putau- 
ant to Boction 73( ef tho Act* The Council pxepaxet and* not 
latox than fiarch 31 ef each yoaxy eobsita a f^peft to tho Congrtsa 
and the Pxotidont en tho eonditiea ef bilingual education in tho 
■ation and en tho adainittxation and opoxation ef the Aet» including 
thoto itoat apocifio^ in Boction 751(e) ef tho Aet» and tho adaini- 
etxation and opoxation ef ethox pxograat fcx portent ef liaitod 
Englith pxofieioney. 
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fte CMBeSl Is toapoMd •€ 80 Mabtrs* appeiaM fey tiM i«er«- 
Uxyt whwi th« Soexstftry dssigaatM Chairpassoa. 

Ila^xa tha eooaeil wa fasaeas aapasiaaead la iaaliag with 
tfea adaeatiaaal f sablaM clilMsaa aad otbas fasaaaa «be asa af 
liaitad lagliah psafieiaaey. Fiva aaabaxa af tba Caaaeil asa 
ftata «iraetasa af Mliafaal adaeatiaa pxafxaaat at laast tbsaa a£ 
aliaa sapraaaat ttataa with laxfa papalatlaaa af liaitad 
•af liah psaf lelaat atadaata. faa aaabasa af tba Caaaeil axa 
aspasiaaead la saaaaxah aa biliagaal adueatiaa^as avalaatiaa af 
Mliaaaal adaeatiaa prafsaM. Oaa aaabas af tba Caaaeil U 
aspasiaaead la sasaaseb aa aatbads af altasaati^ *5?*'»**f;L'®!# 
laaf oa«a siaaslty atodaats as avalaatiaa af altasaativa aatbada af 
iBstsaetiaa fas aaeb atadaata. Oaa aaabas af tba Caoaeil Is 
a alasssaaa taaebas af daaaastsatad taaebiag abilities asiag bilia- 
aaal aatbads aad taebai«aas» Oaa aaabas af tba Caaaeil Is a 
Slasssaaa taaebas af daaaastsatad taaebiag abilities aaiag altarna- 
tiva lastsaetiaaal aatbads aad taebaiquas. Oaa jaaabas af tba Cettn- 
ail Is aspasiaaead la tba tsaiaiag af taaebass fas psagsaas af 
biliavaal adoeatiaa. Oaa aaabas af tba Caaaeil Is aspasiaaead 
la tba tsaiaiag af taaebass fas psagsaas af altasaativa laatsaetiea. 
Tva aiaabass af tba Caaaeil asa pa^Mts af atadaata abase Ua- 
ftta««> Is atbas tbaa laflisb, aad aaa aaabas af Caaaeil Is 
aa affieas af a psafassiaaal as|aaisatiaa saprasaatiag biliagoal 
adoeatiaa passaaaal. tba aaabass af tba Caaaeil asaappaiutad 
IM^%aeb a way as ta ba aaaasally sapsasaatativa af tba sigaifieant 
aaglMaU af tba papalatiaa af passaas af liaitad laglisb psafieianey 
aad tba gaagsapbia wmb abieb tbay sasida. 

Maabars asa lavitad to aasva fas staggasad tbsaa*yaas tans, 
aobjaet ta saaawal af tba Caaaeil by appsapsiata aetiaa psios ta its 
aspisatiaa* 



Vba Caaaeil aay astablisb eaaaittaas eaapaaad «««J;;*;j2y 
af tba pasaat Caaaeil. laeb aaaaittaa aaaplias vitb tba saquisa- 
aaats af applieabla statatas aad sagalatiaas. Baeb eanittaa psa- 
aaats ta tba Caoaeil Its psaliaiaasy fl?JI»««,«»f »!f!!;?'**lJi!"!, 
fas sabaaqoaat aetiaa by tba fall Caoaeil. Tiaaly ••Jifleatiaa af 
aaeb eaasittaa astabliabaaat aad aay abaaga tbaraia* laelodiag its 
abasga* aaabasship, aad fsagoaaey af aaatiags is aada la asit- 
lag ta tba Canittaa Kaaagaaaat Offiear. Ill aaaaittaas set aadas 
tba palieias astablisbad by tba Caoaeil aa a «be!a. 
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lUnagtMiat Md staff ••rvie«t ar* prevldad by tba Dlraetor af 
0»nu who —xwM as tba Oatifnatad Fadaral Official to tba 
CauBcil. Tba iaeratary proeuras taaperary and iataralttant 
Mrvleas of dueb parseanal aa ara aaeassary for tba eenduet of tba 
fvnetlOBa of tba Couaellf In aeeerdanea vltb faetlen 44S of tba 
•aoaral Bdueatlen Provisions Jket» and sakas avallabla to tba 
Coanell sucb staff* laferBatlon, and otbar asslstanea as it say 
co^Mlra to earry oat Its actlvitiaa affaetlvaly. 

Waatlnos 

> Coiiaell aaatlnga ara bald not laaa tban fear tlnaa aaeb yaaz at 
tba eall of tba Cbalrparaen* vltb tba advanea approval of tha 
Saesat.^^ry or tba Oaslgaatad Padaral Official wbe appravaa tba 
•gaada. and is praaaat at all Baatlnga. 

CTraBiSttaaa aaat at tba eall of tba Cbalrparaen* vltb tba eeocar* 
sanca of tba Cooncil Cbalrparaen and advanea approval of tba Oasig- 
aatad Padaral Official • Ceaalttaaa ganarally seat in eenjoaetion 
vltb tba Ceuaeilt but tbay say aaat appreslsataly ana additienai 
tlM par year* 

Naatingi ara opan to tba public aseapt as dataralnad otharwiaa by 
tba Ondar faeratary in aeeerdanea witb faetlen 10 (d) of tba Padaral 
Advlaery Cenittaa Act. Metica of all aaatinga ia given to tba 
public* 

Naatinga ara eenduetad« and raeerda of tba proeaadlng kept* in 
aeeerdanea vitb applicable laws and ragulatlona* 

tatiaatad Annual Coat 

Naabara vbo ara aot full tlaa Padaral aapleyoea ara paid at tba 
rata of 1100 par day« plaa par diaa and travel •ipaaaas* in 
aeeerdanee vltb Pederal Travel legulatlens. tstia^^a of annual coat 
for operating tba Ceunell» including eeapenaatioa And travel 
oxpenaea for aeabara but oielttding staff support Is |190«000. 
Istlaate of annual paraoa-yeara of staff support Is U99 it an 
•atlaatad annual eeat of 131 #000. 

laoerta 

In aeeerdanee vltb Section 7S3(e) of tbe Bilingual Bdueatlen Act, 
tbe eouneil preparea and aubaita aot later tban Hareb 31 of eaeb 
year a report to tbe eongreaa* and tbe Prealdant« 00 tbe condition 
of bilingual oducation in tbe Bation and on tbe adainiatratlen and 
operation of tbe Aet« including tbeae itaaa specified la Beetlen 
7Sl(c)« and tbe adaialstrstlon snd operation of otber pregraaa for 
persons of Halted Bngllsb^ prof Icleney. A eopy of tbis report is 
sent to tbe Secretory* 
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acMttfattM with f«etioB 443(a)(2) •£ tb« Otatral Maeatiea trovl- 
aiOM Aett th« eoaaeil •utoits an aaaaal rapest to Coafsaai set 
latac tbaa Mareh 31 Meli laar. fhia f apart 0oataiBa» at a 
■iaira, a Hat af aaabara aad tbair kaaiaaaa addraaaaaa, tha tfatat 
aad plaeaa af CaaaeSl aaatiaaa* tba faaetiaaa af tba Caaaeilt aad a 
aoMary af tba Caaaeil'a aetlvitiaat fiadia«a» aad xaeoiBaadatlena 
sada dttriB9 tha yaar. ttteh tapert la aateittad vitb tha 
facf atari *a aaaaal sapart ta Caagraaa. 



eaplaa af all saparta fey tba Caaaeil ara pravidad ta tba Comlttaa 
Maaafaaaat Offieaz aad tba Paaifaatad Padaxal Offieial ta tha Ceun- 
ail. 

Taralaatlea Pata 

tttbjaet ta faetiaa 441 (fe) af tba Caaaral Bdueatiaa Praviaiaaa het 
aad aalaaa saaawad by apprapriata aetlaa priar ta fta aipiratiaa, 
tba aatiaaal Adviaary aad Caardiaatiag Caaaeil aa Biliagaal Bduea- 
tiaa aaatiaaaa ta aiiat aatil Oetabar 1# If ••• fhia Charter aipiraa 
twa yaara fraa tba data af filiag. 



Tha daratiaa af thia eanittaa, aitbia tha Maaiag <•> 
af tba Padaral bdviaary Caaaittaa bet (PACA), ia presided by its 
aaabliag lafialatiaa. Tba aaaaittaa la hereby ceebartared ia 
aeeerdaaee with Beetioa 14 (b) (2) af PbCb. 



bPPBOVXOt 



MR 14165 

Pi lias Patai 
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APPENDIX I. PERSONAL VIEWS OF NACCBE MEMBERS 
The following views are personal and not the opinion of 
the Council. 

r 

!• A View from Alexandria^ Va* 

Graduates of English-as<»a-Second Language (ESL) 
programs are put into regular English and other classes at 
the appropriate level of difficulty as soon as they under- 
stand English well enough in the estimation of the ESL 
teacher and the student. Some are placed in both regular 
English and ESL classes concurrently; the students are very 
anxious to be mainstreamed. Although proud to be in the 
regular classes, many foreign students are reluctant to 
speak because they are afraid of making mistakes. The 
majority of these conscientious high school students do all 
the homework assignments regularly, including the essays, 
despite holding jobs. As a group, the orientals are the 
most diligent; it is not unusual for them to spend three to 
four hours daily on English alone. 

The Afghans as a group have won my heart for another 
reason; fcr thero^ learning English is a patriotic act. While 
their older brothers and male relatives fight as mujahedeen, 
they want to l-aazn English to tell their stories of torture 
to the American community, which is all too indifferent to 
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th«ir plight. They laboriously write speeches in English and 
practice them thoroughly so th»ir accents are intelligible 
to Americans before '^cing to 4<&ip nstrate near the Soviet 
Embassy, in Washington, o.C^., and to the Onited Nations. 
Even in the Onited St£)tes, this activity is not without 
danger. They wear masks to conceal their identities from 
the cameras of Soviet agents who take reprisal against their 
relatives still in Afghanistan. 

One of my most vivid memories is the day an Afghan 
student, who had only smiled in response to my questions, 
stood to challenge my school's Soviet-exchange teacher, "why 
have you invaded my country?" he began. Mr. Ponomarvo was 
taken aback as the 16-year-old Attulah Sadig hurled his ac- 
cusations and facts, vigorously defending the right of his 
people to live in freedom. He recalled his own torture as a 
12-year-old boy at the hands of the Soviets in -i Kc^ul 
prison to Illustrate personal knowledge of the events the 
Russian had said were not true, or absent from his Kiev 
newspapers . 

My American cla»s watched, fascinated; they had an 
excellent lesson in how much people desire freedom as 
measured by what they must pay, and they saw the power of 
words springing from and appealing to strong emotions. Such 
an occasion reemphasizes for us what is valuable in our own 
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heritage — and some ot iny students learned about the 
location and history of Afghanistan on that day* 

I concur with the views of the ESL teachers I have 
contacted who believe the primary prerequisites for^ teachers 
are patience and a sense of humor. The experience of having 
learned a foreign language m^kes one empathetic with the 
students* difficulties; this experience is generally viewed 
as more useful than linguistic courses required for ESL 
certification* Teachers regret the loss of time better 
spent otherwise than in linguistics courses not designed for 
their need* Teachers also cite an interest in foreign 
cultures, as well as some specific knowledge about how they 
differ from ours, as very helpful* For example, in some 
cultures it is considered rude to say one does not under- 
stand* Teachers used to verbal responses must, therefore, 
be aware they need to be attuned to other cues to verify 
understanding * 

The ESL students and their families also need patience 
and a sense of humor when dealing with our customs* In 
response to the school nurse's request for help, one teacher 
told of writing in Spanish to parents whose children were 
required to have innoculations * Judging from the reaction, 
she is sure she used the wrong expression for "shot*" 

There is enormous agreement among teachers, taxpayers 
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and school board members that emphasis needs to be placed on 
intensive language training to develop English fluency. The 
home and community should support the retention of a 
minority group's cultural values, and students should 
encouraged to retain and improve fluency in the mother 
tongue; but, the schools cannot assume the responsibility 
for more than developing English fluency. 

Many teachers commented how respectful of teachers and 
how appreciative the foreign students are. Some of us have 
received special gifts of food and invitations to important 
family events, such as engagement parties and weddings. 
Teaching ESL has its special problem, but it also brings 
special satisfactions . 

Ellen Tabb, NACCBE Member 
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2. A View from California by an Elementary School Pri: - 
cipal 

All schools function within State and Federal regula- 
tions* It is when regulations clash that problems develop. 

Item: When 10 children in a grade level are identi- 
fied as speaking a minority language, they must be placed in 
a bilingual class* 

Item: The state mandates class enrollment liir:ts in 
kindergarten through Grade 3. 

Item: Parents of children being placed in bilingual 
classes must (a) be notified of the placement; (b) be given 
the options available with all possible explanations. 

Item: The state mandates that two-thirds of a bilin- 
gual class be made up of identified minority language 
students and one- third of English speaking students. 

Example: A second grade in a small neighborhood school 
has 60 children enrolled. Twenty children are identified as 
speaking a minority language. The following problems 
surface: 

1. When several parents of limited English proficiency 
(LEP) students understand their children will be taught 
reading and other subject matter in their own language, they 
refuse placement in the bilingual cla^s, 

2. When several parents of English speaking children 
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realize how bilingual instruction occurs, they too opt for 
the other classroom. 

The second grade class of 60 children is thus divided 
into one room of 18 LEP's and seven English speaking 
children, and another room of 35 children taught in English. 
At this juncture other problems become apparent: 

1. The district budget established staffing 
constraints on a ratio of one teacher to 30 children^ 

2. An imbalance of class sizes would immediately 
elicit a knee«-jerk resiponse from the teachers' bargaining 
unit, and grievance committees would start their hearings. 

There are other real factors that have not been 
mentioned. The elementary school may be in an area of 
declining enrollment, resulting in split-grade classrooms 
(two or more grades in a single classroom). Again, grade 
size and class size and the ratio of English speaking to 
minority language speaking children, according to grade, 
must be factored into the formula. 

The catch-phrase, "I write it^ but I ?n't read it,** 
might well apply to those who write and design 
state-mandated rules. It is those in the trenches who must 
try to maintain the focus on teaching children, while 
keeping in precarious balance all the trip wires of rules « 

Sometimes a child is placed and the parent is not fully 
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informed* Sometimes th^ bilingual class is nominally a 
Spanish class, but includes Vietnamese, Kor j or Samoan 
children to even out the numbers* 

Most teachers in the transition bilingual clliss are 
not bilingual. The teacher was recruited into signing a 
waiver requiring him to attend evening classes two or three 
times a week. At times tuition is paid, and, at other 
times, an instructor is hired to teach the target language. 

Th6 teacher in the bilingual transitional program is 
require 2 to learn the minority language, the history of the 
ethnic target group, and the culture. The letter comes 
easy, but the language learning is usually protracted over a 
fi\ii-year period. Fifty percent of the teachers taking the 
qualifying tests in the language fail. The teacher was 
never bilingual during the fiv4?-year study period, but he 
was required during that time to teach all the basics in the 
minority language. And, All five years of study are without 
additional pay. 

Instruction in the minority language was promised to 
the parents of both the minority language and English 
speakers. To bridge the minority language, the school 
district provides a bilingual aide on a part-time basis. The 
aide is hired from bilingual and Chapvrer I funding. The 
aide has to bridge the language, while the teacher is 
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becoming proficient in the minority language. Thus, the 
children's real teacher is a non-certified instructional 
aide under the direction of the teacher. 

Opon observation for evaluation purposes, a conversa- 
tion in Spanish between teacher and child is heard. The 
Spanish syntax and pronunciation of the teacher is terrible. 
There is no way this teacher can be a good role model for 
building th« Spanish vocabulary of the Spanish speaker, or 
for the Engl xsh speaking child. This crea^sts a problem when 
English speaking parents say, "7 thought you said ay child 
was going to learn to speak Spanish.** 

There is the further probl«n when the teacher is 
recruited into signing the bilino'-:.! waiver. The principal 
becomes "the heavy" in fci^ -,n«»/a wracked with enough 
problems. Bilingual educ£tion creates an adversary atmos- 
phere when the principal must transifer £ teacher who refuses 
to sign th's waiver. There are no bilingual teachers 
a^railable at any price anywhere. 

There are some positive aspects to transitional 
bilingual education. The teacher who is required '..o learn 
another language becomes seh<^itized to the problem of 
learning another language. He is thereby able to understand 
the learning struggle of the youngster in class. There ir. 
the advantage of learning subject matter immediately in the 
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child's own language without waiting to learn English first. 

Another arguable advantage for bilingual education is 
that the child feels comfortable and gains a good self->image 
when he identifies with someone who can speak his llinguage. 
The advantage is arguable because children - - and adults too 
—follow the course of least resistance. When children of 
Hispanic origin know that their principal understands and 
speaks their language, they never want to speak English, 
unless they want to shOvv ^'IZ. There may be nothing wrong 
with this, except that in an English speaking society, 
feeling good about yourself will not put bread on the table. 

Alternative methods of instruction are more economical 
and feasible and, in most cases, produce better results than 
transitional bilingual education. 



Cipriano Castillo, Jr. 
NACCBS Member 




3. A View from New Jgrsey 

To help minority language students learn English, the 
total educational process is involved — pedagogic, theory, 
methodology, testing, evaluation. Also, there are federal, 
state and local regulations to assure effective use of the 
money appropriated. Each of these factors is essential to 
the whole* 

The thoughts expressed in this personal paper ate the 
views of a lO-year member of a local board of education. The 
local education agency (LEA) must provide the service 
effectively, while rwoaining within the regulations although 
circumstances may vary widely. 

^ The problem of dealing with non-English speakers is not 
confined to large urban pockets of a single language group. 
In many parts of the country, the problem is more diffuse. 
In the writer's suburban New Jersey school district, there 
are 20 languages sno.v«n. Apart from Spanish, German and 
Italian, they (Mcbraciu Teluga, Tagalog, Farsi among othc 
There ar@ three speakers oi Gujarati and, as luck \ <i.j.d have 
it, they attend three different elementary schools. A 
nearby New Jersey school district must deal with Ashanti-Te, 
which is not only obscure but has no written form. 

A nuniv)er of factors must be considered in deciding on 
methods of instructing minority language children. 
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Old patterns of immigration are changing. Tradition- 
ally, younger parents arrived with small children who could 
be immersed in English, there being sufficient time to make 
up academic deficiencies. Now, there are older children 
arriving who need to be ready for the job market or higher 
education in two or three years. 

Teaching techniques may vary with the child's language. 
Chinese children need to learn about tenses of verbs, since 
this is not part- of the Chinese language structure. They 
must also learn that tone is not as significant in English 
as in Chinese. The Russian child, on the other hand, i? 
aware of tenses, but needs to learn the use of articles, 
both definite and indefinite. ''House," "a house," "the 
house" are all "dom" to tha Russian. They must also learn to 
use "to L^" in the present tense, it is usually omitted in 
Russian. 

Age of the child at the tim« of arrival is important. 
Methods suitabJ* for the first-grader, who hai more time to 
adapt, may be unsuited to t-^ie child who arr.'.ves in the tenth 
grade. 

The language ability of the parents is also a factor. 
Parents who speak English can reinforce what the child 
learns in school and, thereby, help the child to learn more 
quickly. 
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The availability of local resources is also a cousid- 
•ration. There are tines when sharing of services among 
contiguous school districts snay make a great deal of sense. 
The area being served may be a large block of a single 
language group, or it may be dispersed rind multilingual. 

The foregoing factors may vary widely from district to 
district and from child to child. They may markedly affect 
the child's progress in attaining fluency in English. In 
order to meet the problem* an LEA needs to have the right to 
adapt to the situation at hand. The adaptation would be 
enhanced if there were better means of meeisuring English 
language proficiency. This would help to establish starting 
points for the new stuuent —some speak a little English » 
others none — and help assess the effectiveness of teaching 
methods. 

The delivery of servicei^i to the non-^English speaker 
will be sided greatly by a flexible approach, rather than 
mandating a single method. Regulations should focus on 
results, ^ase sharing of services, and encourage alterna- 
tives to transitional bilingual education. 

More research is needed on how children best learn 
English, given their variations in background. Considera- 
tion should be given to intense immersion, followed by 
intense remediation to make up any academic deficiency that 
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might result from a delay in acquiriag English, Remedial 
English teachers are in far greater supply than bilingual 
teachers • 

A disadvantage of a bilingual program where children 
are from diverse national backgrounds is that small children 
may be transported out of their neighborhood school. Intense 
immersion and intense remediation would ameliorate the 
geographical distribution problem. 

Alex Richardson 
NACCBE Member 



4. A View from the "Submerged" 

My family and I came to the United States in August of 
1956 from Ecuador. Except for my father, who spoke broken 
English, the members of my family found themselves prisoners 
of the apartment, because they lacked communication skills. 
I believe that I was the only one in our family who did not 
imiediately realize the meaning of living in the United 
States unable to speak a word of English. For two weeks Z 
played in and around the apartment with no particular need 
or desire to learn English. Then came my first day at an 
all-American school. 

The panic that initially beset me was laid quickly to 
rest by an understanding and patient teacher, who immedi- 
ately assigned me an American peer tutor or companion. This 
teacher on many occasions stayed after school to give me 
special one on one instruction. 

I went tc three different schools during the first two 
months of my education. In all three schools, I found 
basically the same form of instruction; that is, peer 
tutelage and special after-school instruction. In a matter 
of weeks, I no longer needed my tutor; I was on my way to 
mainstream U.S.A. 

My story is not unique. Many of my friends and 
'acquaintances learned English by the "sink or swim" or 
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submersion method. 

There are many factors that influence language learn- 
ing: socioeconomic considerations, the quality of school 
programs and peer pressure. ^ 

I have read that peer pressure can be detrimental in 
the form of ridicule by those cv tldren who already speak the 
majority language. I believe fear of being an outcast 

is more of a motor for learning. 

One of the reasons I, and many others, learned English 
by the submersion method is that we were essentially 
isolated immigrants. I am not sure that I would have learned 
English as quickly had I been in a classroom with a Hispanic 
teacher and 30 other Hispanic children. The urgency to 
learn the language might not have been present. 

One of the reasons I, and many others, learned English 
by the submersion method is that we were essentially 
isolated immigrants* I am not ^ure that I would have learned 
English as quickly I been ^ \ a classroom with a Hispanic 
teacher and 30 other hJ^^rinic children. The urgency to 
learn the language might not have been present. 

I do not advocate the submersion method at the national 
level. Presently, data generated from program implementation 
nationally does not support the thesis that there is a 
superior method. 




The conclusion I draw is a simple and unsubstantiated 
one« The concentration of limited English proficient (LEP) 
students (i^.e the ratio of LEP's to non-LEP's) in a 
classroom is a factor in language-learning processeil. 

Perhaps there is a need for a statistical research 
m^ddy that focuses upon the effects of the concentration of 
LEP*s on language skills acquisition. 

Hugh C. Alban» NACCBE Member 
Miamia» Florida 



5* A View from Massachusetts and ' ^ und the World 

As an immigrant child arrivi? United States at 

the age of six with no English languu ability, I suffered 
the painful acquisition of a second language and th4 slow 
acculturation to the American classroom and community. 

To teach a new population of non-English speaking 
children through the transitional bilingual approach seemed 
to me a great Ic-p forward in methodology. Five years as a 
bilingual and English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) teacher in 
the Puerto Rican community of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
gave me sufficient experience to question the effectiveness 
of this model as the best or only way of teaching language 
minority children. In practical terms it was not working 
well. Students were not acquiring English skills sufficient 
to work in a regular classroom unassisted within three years 
~ it was not happening in five c:c six years in many cases. 

Graduate studies at the University of Massachusetts and 
at the University of London deepened my understanding of 
second language teaching and learning, both in theory and 
practice. Visiting and lecturing in different cocntri^^s, 
including England, Norway, Finland, Italy, Japan and China 
gave me a global view of bilingualism, language policy and 
language teaching models. 

When I assumed the directorship of the Bilingual/Eng- 
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li8h-as«a-Second Language program for the Newton Public 
Schools in 1980, I found an opportunity to put into practice 
th« ideas I had been developing. Newton has a long-standing 
reputation in the D.S. for leadership in iducationai innova- 
tion and it provided the fertile ground for experimentation. 

What I hav9 learned in these five years in Newton is 
neither revoluntions&y nor totally original, but the 
combination of elements I have brought together seems to be 
producing effective language learning, academic success in 
the mainstream classroom, and a positive attitude towards 
schooling for most limited-English proficient students. 

The Newton progr^-n provides bilingual teaching for the 
leurgest groups: Italian, Spanish, and Chinese. For 
students from 27 other langiia<;e backgrounds, Newton offers 
£nglish-as-a-Second Larguage only — in a resource room 
setting. 

In the bilingual programs we phase out instruction in 
thf lative language within a short time; in both programs we 
provide several hours daily of English language instruction, 
using the content areas as the focus of the lessons and 
following the curriculum as much as possible. Opportunities 
for maintaining skills in the native language are provided 
in after school programs and voluntary language schools in 
the community. 

So 



The elements I consider crucial for a superior learning 
program follow: a well-trained staff, high expectations for 
the students, strong parent/school communication and parent 
support for the program, a well-designed program (understood 
and supported by staff and administrators) , curriculum goals 
for language learning and academic achievement consistent 
with the school system at large, and good public relations 
in the coxwnunity* These could be the foundations for. any 
program for language minority students, whether it be 
transitional bilingual education, ZSL or immersion* 

Considering the diversity of population in the U.S. in 
need of language learning assistance (at present count, 125 
languages being used in bilingual education programs) it is 
finally the achievement of the children that matters most 
and not the type of program used or the amount of native 
language instruction provided. These decisions are best 
left to local agencies* 

It is the goal of transitional bilingual education that 
English lancjuage acquisition be effected within a reasonable 
time. It is the opinion of most linguists that early 
intensive structured language learning opportunities will 
achieve this goal most quickly and effectively. It is my 
belief, based on first-hand experience and research, that 
this approach works well for students from different 
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countries, different social classes, and different home 
backgrounds. 

In our pluralistic society, only an education policy 
that allows each community to develop programs that serve 
its own needs can ensure both equity and excellence for all 
children. 

Rosalie Porter 
NACCBE Member 
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Dr. George H. J. Abrams 
Director 

Allegany Indian Reservation 
P.O. Box 442 
Salamanca, N.Y. 14779 

Mr. Hugh C. Alban 
Miami*Dade Community College 
New World Trade Center Campus 
300 N.E. 2nd Ave. 
Miami, FL 

Dr. George L. Anderson 
Bureau of Curriculum Services 
Florida Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 



Mr. Humberto J. Cortina 
1830 N.W. 7th St. 
Suite 101-B 
Miami, FL 33125 

Dr. Esther Eisenhower 
Coordinator, ESL Programs 
Fairfax County Public Schools 
3750 Crest Dr. 
Annandale, VA 22003 

Dr. Robert Fournier 
Foreign Language Consultant 
New Hampshire State Department 
64 North Main St. 
Concord, N.H. 03301 

Mrs. Martha Arriaga Gutierrez 

3113 Vogue Dr. 

El Paso, TX 79935 



Miss Joan Keefe f 
American University 
Depart of Foreign 
Languages and Foreign 

Ashbury Building #324 
Washington, DC 20037 

Dr. Patrick J. LeCertua 
Supervisor of Compensatory 

Education 
Idaho State Department 

of Education 
650 West State Street 
Boise, ZD 83720 

Dr. Leo Lopez, Manager 
Bilingual Ed . Office 
California Dept. of Ed. 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Mr. Eugene Madeira 
Coordinator, Proj . Merlin 
Migrant Education Section 
Department of Education 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 

Dr. Rosalie Porter 
Coordinator, Bilingual and 

ESL Programs 
Newton Public Schools 
100 Walnut Street 
Newtonville, MA 02160 

Mr . Alex Richardson 
ITT Avionics 390 
Washington Avenue 
Nutley, NJ 07110 

Mrs. Alida E. Rivera 
Director, Bil. Ed. Progs 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box #759 



Mr. Cipriano Castillo, Jr. 
Principal 

Ethel M. Evans Elementary School 
12281 Nelson St. 
Garden Grove, CA 92640 
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Or* Howard L. Hurwitz 
HLH: School Management Co. 
166-15 Grand Central Parkway 
Jaaaica, N.Y. 11432 

Hiss Ellen Tabb 

T.C. Williams High School 

Alexandria, VA 22302 



Dr. Rover t Rossier 
136 Balanda Drive 
Montebello, CA 90604 

Dr. Anthony Torres 

Si:qperiiitendent 

School District-168 

Sauk Village/ Illinois 60411 



Dr. Esther Lee Tao 

Professor of Multicultural Education 
Oniversity of Houston/Clear Lake 
2700 Bay Area Blvd. 
Houston, TX 77058-1098 
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FOOTNOTES 



J- "While inability to speak and understand the English 

language excludes national origin*minor ity group children 
from effective participation in the educational program 
offered by a school district must take affirmative steps 
to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its 
instructional program to these students," 35 Fed. Reg. 
11595 (1970) 

2 Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provides that "no 
person in the United States shall, on the ground of raced, 
color, or national origin be excluded from discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance." 

3 "Dpdate: Part C Bilingual Education Research Agenda," 
Focus (publication of the National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education), No. 14, March 1984, p.l. 

* "Overview: National Longitudinal Evaluation of the 

Effectiveness of Services for Language-Minority Limited 
English Proficient Students, "U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1985 (mimeographed). 

5 "Description and Longitudinal Study of Immersion Programs 
for Language-Minority Children", U.S. Department of 
Education Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, 
Washington, D.C., 1984 (mimeographed). 

^ "Case for Structured Immersion", by Russell Gersten and 
John Woodward, Educational Leadership , September 1985, pp. 
75-79. 

7 "New Jersey Immersion Study", Forum, June/July 1985, p. 3. 

8 tiqi^Q Districts in Texas Report Program Outcomes", Forum, 
August/September 1985, p. 4. 

^ ibid. 

10 "Bilingual Program Takes a New Tack", Los Angeles Times r 
June 30, 1985, Part II, p.l; "School Adopts Eastman 
Model", Montebello News , July 24, 1985, p.l. 

11 ibid. 
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12 Krashan> Stepen D. Schooling and Language Minority 
Studenta; A Theoretical Approach ! Evaluation, Oissemina' 
tion ana Assessment Center, California state Oniversity, 
Los Angeles, 1981, p. 3. 

13 Peng, Samuel S., ^t £l. School Experiences and Perform ^ 
ance of Asian-American High School Students . oTst 
Department of Education, Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, Washington, D.C. , April 1984 
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